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THE CANNING TRADE is keeping the industry posted with 
BUSINESS information that directly affects the year’s oper- 


ations in the production of food to win the war - - - - 
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Raw FISH may not sound very palatable... 
but it can mean the difference between life and 
death to a shipwrecked sailor. 


So the United States Navy is now equipping life 
boats and life rafts with cans containing fish hooks, 
lures, lines, jigs, spear and gaffs ... to be used to 
catch fish to supplement emergency rations. 


U. S. Navy Life Boats 
now carry CANNED 
Fishing Tackle ! 


This emergency fishing kit is supplied not only to 
the Navy, but also to the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion by the Edward K. Tryon Company of Philadel- 
phia... and we’re proud to say much of it is packed 
in Crown Cans specially designed for the job. 


Cans for packing fish is an old story. Canned fishing tackle 
is one of the new jobs the war has brought to Crown Can! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA * NEW YORK « Division of Crown Cork & Seal Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
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Canning Plant Executives 
with ‘HYPERMETROPIA 


MP HIGH PRESSURE 
# DX PERIENCE 


* Far-Sightedness 


Qperating American canning plants are many men 


oe ae of vision—men whose planning made possible the great 
contribution that canners are now making in the Fight for 

For many years we have been Freedom. 
co-operating with the Pea and When peace has come, great responsibilities await American 


Li B i ce canners—to help feed a world short of food because of years 
ima Bean Canners, furnishing devoted to destruction at the expense of food production— 


efficient hulling equipment to to satisfy army-trained appetites—to help provide a bal- 


meet the needs of today and an- anced diet that meets the standards of Uncle Sam's nutrition 
program. Plan now for the Modern machinery necessary to 


ticipating the needs of tomor- meet the higher requirements of this great future. 
row. 


HAND PACK FILLER 


Speeds up quality 
‘packs of specialty 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow’’ has 


arrived. Its needs are pressing. 
cut, diced, sliced, 
The success with which the Can- shoe-string-or 
ning Industry is meeting these ee ee 
mixed vegetables, 
needs is proof enough that our sliced fruits, olives 
day’ : and practically all 
yesterday s preparation was and 
will continue to be of much products. 
help. These New Automatic 


Accessories and Attachments 


Greatly save labor and simplify fill- 
ing operations: Automatic Filling 
Hopper; Rotary Brushing Attach- 
ment; Packer-Briner; Vibrating Can 
Track. 


Write FMC Engineers for advice on your prob- 
lems—and send for our Catalog of complete 
modern equipment for all canned goods. 


PKEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 ie 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


--lE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, M. d Editor; Arth 
j.dge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U.S. A.--$3.00; Canada $4.00; Foreign $5.00. y 
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One of a series of posters reproduced 
to help canners win the war. FREE! Send 
for poster-size reprints for your plant. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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ARTHUR |. JUDGE, Editor e 


VOLUME 65, NUMBER 43 


EDITORIALS 


NECESSARY CORRECTION—For The Record 

—Top of the second column, page 5 of our issue 

of May 17th (last), the types had us say: 
“Frank Shook and Charles W. Houck and others said 
this in unmistakable terms when they proved that price 
could be taken as an indication of quality in canned 
foods.”” The mistake is so palpable, as everyone knows, 
that it ought not be necessary to mention it here. What 
these gentlemen proved was that price could NOT be 
taken as an indication of quality in canned foods. We 
first wrote “never”, but decided that was too broad, 
and changed to “‘not’’; the types dropped both—and it 
got by! 


GRADE LABELING OUT OFFICIALLY—The de- 
cision has been made by OPA, and it will not be neces- 
sary to state the grade on all canned foods as originally 
ordered in MPR 306. There will be great rejoicing 
among the distributors over this “victory,” in other 
words, among the jobbers’ label crowd, but as to the 
number of canners who sought this annulment, and the 
number of canners who were in favor of retaining the 
requirement and placing the grade on the label, time 
alone will show. But it is a victory against the canners, 
as we see it. Even those canners who have strived so 
hard to kill the order will live to regret the action, we 
are not afraid to predict. 

But all canned foods will continue to be priced on 
grade in the retail ceiling prices, and sold on grade to 
the public. The stipulations promise to try to protect 
the consuming public against “hidden price increases 
through up-grading.” You have the official order else- 
where in this issue, but note the three particular ways 
in which they hope to bring about this protection. 

First—Canners must continue to grade their 1943 
pack in accordance with the U. S. Agrictulture Market- 


ing Administration (AMA) grades, and canners’ prices 


will continue to be set by grades. 
Second—Canners and wholesalers must indicate on 
their invoices the AMA grade of the product sold. 
Third — Community ceilings now being issued 
throughout the country will list canned foods by grade. 
The proposition to state the grade on the canner’s 
and on the wholesaler’s invoices was offered long ago 
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as an alternative to the grade on the label, and now 
that they have it we hope they like it. They are get- 
ting rough on those who violate the ceiling prices, and 
the penalties can be very severe. We may expect to 
see this pressure increase, not decrease. The fight to 
keep off inflation is growing hotter every day, and the 
patience of the public as well as of the enforcement 
officers has worn thin with the bootleggers or black- 
market operators, as they call violators of-regulations. 


So it looks to us as if you will have to have officially 
graded every lot of canned foods you wish to sell. No 
buyer is going to take chances on your idea or claim 
as to the grade, for fear he may be hauled up later 
and charged with violating his price ceiling, and in the 
same way the retailer will not accept the grade placed 
on the invoice by the wholesaler. Particularly will 
this be true because of the opposition to placing the 
grade on the label. And thus the whole industry will 
suffer. Because if the canner had graded his goods, 
and placed that grade upon the label, he would have 
been responsible, and all this trouble would have been 
avoided. 


But this is all water over the dam now, and we hope 
that it will not delay canned foods trading as we fear. . 


ABUNDANT LABOR—It has been rumored that 
about 150,000 of the over 200,000 prisoners taken in 
Africa will be brought to America to work on farms, 
as prisoners of war. Certainly the Italian and in all 
probability the Germans would welcome this, and it 
would be an economic move of high rank, since we are 
obliged to feed and care for these prisoners wherever 
they are kept, and to pay their usual army salaries, too. 
Shipping them over to this country, and letting them 
do something to help earn their keep would not only 
help out the farm labor shortage, but it would save an 
immense number of ships, and constant trips back and 
forth to Africa if we had to carry food to them over 
there. And it would reduce the likelihood of escape, 
and the consequent need to retain an army to guard 
them in Africa, as we doubt if most of them, at least, 
would wish to get out of America and back into Ger- 
many or into any of the countries from which they 
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came. They could be handled under military regula- 
tions, with slight, if any, danger to our cause. 


Already there are upwards of 20,000 of these in this 
country, and they are being used on flood control work 
in the Arkansas-Oklahoma and Mid-Western flooded 
regions. The others could be here in good time for 
the planting and care of farm crops, and for the 
harvesting. 


The balance of them will doubtless be kept in Africa 
under the French to rehabilitate that country, rebuild 
the destroyed cities, and particularly to restore produc- 
tivity to the farms and orchards which, it has been 
stated, the Germans stripped for their own use, send- 
ing the product to Germany. 


CARE OF CHILDREN—Every year the job of can- 
ners located in the country seems to have grown more 
burdensome, in this matter of caring for small children 
while their parents work in the canneries. This year 
it may be more important than ever, first because of 
the need for every available woman helper, but also 
because numerous women who have not been accus- 
tomed to work would gladly help if they knew that their 
children were well and carefully cared for. 


It is not too early for even those canners who begin 
operations much later than this to plan for this care 
of the children, and it is to their interest to know that 
civic authorities are interested in this matter, and can 
lend valuable assistance. Look up your Community 
War Service committees and let them know as much 
before hand as possible how many children you may 
have to care for. 


Recently the Office of War Information (OWI 1807) 
spoke on this matter as follows, in part: 


Communities recognizing child care as a problem of 
great importance have pooled their resources, extended 
the services of the education, welfare and health de- 
partments to cope with the problems that are growing 
out of the industrialization of women. Boys and girls 
up to 14 years of age report to school—in many places 
at 6 A. M.—for before-school care; others are given 
supervised play after school until their mothers are 
off work. 


Arrangements will have to be made to care from 
between 2 and 3 million children while their mothers 
work. The women themselves, on the basis of Govern- 
ment surveys, will make provision for the care of about 
75 per cent of these. Community, State and Federal 
‘agencies, recognizing that full utilization of woman- 
power in industry will be impossible until adequate 
care is provided for the children, are concerned with 
the care of the remaining one-fourth. 


The program has been regarded as a partial solution 
to the problems of absenteeism and juvenile delin- 
quency. In some communities, through over-all plan- 
ning, industries have agreed to employ no mothers 
without finding out whether provision has been made 
for their children. Many firms, seeing the advantage 


of providing attractive, wholesome programs for the 


care of children as an inducement to mothers to take 
or hold jobs, have worked with community groups to 
secure nurseries, foster homes, and after-school recre- 


‘ational centers. 


The Federal Works Agency, which administers the 
Lanham Act through which Congress appropriated 
money to help industrial and war-affected towns and 
cities finance the extra services their expanding popu- 
lations required, had, up to May 5, allotted approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 toward the maintenance of nearly 
2,200 child-care centers. 


Not more than 50 per cent of the cost of any school 
can be paid out of Lanham funds. For every dollar 
contributed, therefore, the local community has paid 
at least an equal amount, usually more. The parents 
benefitting in turn, are expected to pay a fee. The 
cost to the mother of sending a child to one of these 
public nursery schools averages about 50 cents a day, 
although in some cases the cost is greater. In Balti- 
more, Md., where the transition from WPA operation 
to local operation with Lanham funds was made on 
May 3, the fee is $3.20 for a six-day week. 


Although FWA is the only Federal agency now 
releasing funds for operation of centers, several others 
provide assistance in planning or in providing facili- 
ties. 


Last August the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services (now the Office of Community War 
Services) was allotted $400,000 from the President’s 
Emergency Fund to finance the work of personnel who 
have since gone into 38 States and many communities 
to assist in planning programs, setting standards and 
finding the right answer to a specific community’s par- 
ticular need. Requests for grants from these funds 
have come from State Departments of Education and 
State Departments of Welfare, and are made on the 
basis of findings by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Children’s Bureau. In local planning, education 
authorities usually assume responsibility for group 
care, and welfare agencies for foster home care counsel- 
ing and homemaker services.” 


Calendar Of Events 


JUNE 1-3, 1943—Spring Meeting, American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 2-4, 19483—Food Conference, Institute of Food Technol- 
ogists, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 


JUNE 6-7, 19483—Spring Meeting, Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, Park Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 11, 19483—Spring Meeting, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


JUNE 23, 19483—Mid-year Meeting, National Pickle Packers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


GRADE LABELING REQUIRE- 
MENTS REVOKED 


Compulsory grade labeling of the 1943 
pack of canned fruits and vegetables was 
revoked by OPA May 18 by Amendment 
No. 8 to Maximum Price Regulation 306. 
The Amendment provides, however, that 
all canned fruits and vegetables and 
their juices packed for the civilian trade 
be graded at the cannery, according to 
the standards of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and that the grade thus 
determined be stated on the canner’s in- 


voice to purchaser, and that no canner- 


may, on a particular product, use more 
than one grade for each brand, unless 
some differentiation be shown on the 
label. 


In issuing the Amendment, OPA made 
the following statement of considerations 
involved: 


OPA STATEMENT IN THE ISSU- 
ANCE OF AMENDMENT NO. 8 TO 
MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION 
NO. 306. 


When Maximum Price Regulation No. 
306 was originally issued, Section 
1341.565 provided that all canned fruits 
and vegetables covered by the regulation 
should be labeled and that the label 
should state the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grade of the con- 
tents. This provision was placed in the 
regulation for the purpose of facilitating 
enforcement of the regulation. Pro- 
ducers’ prices, provided by the regula- 
tion, are based upon grade and, inas- 
much as wholesalers’ and retailers’ prices 
will be computed by use of percentage 
markups, the prices to ultimate consum- 
evs will also be based upon grade. Labels 
which notify the consumer of the grade 
of the merchandise, upon which the ceil- 
‘ig price depends, would obviously make 

easier to enforce price control. This 
was the purpose of Section 1341.565 as 

iginally issued. 


Strong opposition to grade labeling 
as been evinced by certain producers, 
owever, on the ground, among others, 
‘iat the additional labor and expense in- 
-lved in grade labeling would, in the 
rcumstances of the canning industry, 
irtail production. It has been urged 
at in this industry the substantial pur- 
oses of grade labeling can be accom- 
ished by other means. In the judg- 
ent of the Price Administrator these 
her means will secure in large part the 
‘me enforcement advantages as_ the 
arking of the grade on the label and 
1ould be adopted. 
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The accompanying amendment revises 
Section 1341.565 so as to provide that 
no producer shall pack more than one 
grade of the same canned fruit or vege- 
table under the same brand name, with- 
out distinguishing identification on the 
label sufficient to show which grade is 
contained in a particular can. Thus, 
existing brand names already associated 
with standard, extra-standard or fancy 
quality, can be used to identify the vari- 
ous grades upon which ceiling prices are 
based. Only if a producer desires to 
pack more than one grade under the same 
brand will any change in existing labels 
be necessary. The only change needed 
in such case would be the addition to the 
label of the descriptive term, “fancy,” 
“extra-standard” or “standard,” as the 
case might be. 


The amended section, in addition, pro- 
vides that producers must present the 
purchaser at the time of delivery with 
an invoice stating the grade of the mer- 
chandise according to the standards of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Subsequent amendments to the regula- 
tions covering wholesalers will require 
the wholesaler likewise to state the grade 
of the merchandise in his invoice to the 
retailer. After consultation with retail- 
ers, amendments to the retail regulations 
will be issued which will require the re- 
tailer, by appropriate means, to inform 
the consumer as to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture grade which is represent- 
ed by a particular trade brand. These 
amendments will be flexible and will give 
the retailer the option of posting the 
grade, or of segregating merchandise by 
grade on his shelves, or of using other 
means sufficient to accomplish the same 
result. 


The amended section provides, finally, 
that a producer is protected against 
failure of merchandise to conform to the 
invoice grade if, within 90 days prior to 
shipment to the purchaser, the Food 
Distribution Administration has issued 
a certificate.with respect to the merchan- 
dise covering lots from which samples 
have been drawn by official graders and 
the invoice grade conforms to the certifi- 
cate grade. Purchasers in good faith 
from producers, in turn, may rely on the 
invoice grade, and subsequent amend- 
ments to the regulations covering whole- 
salers and retailers will permit the mer- 
chandise to be sold at the invoice grade. 
These provisions are designed to allay 
producers’ fears concerning liability for 
normal deterioration of goods and to pro- 
vide for orderly distribution in such 
cases. 


Text of MPR, Amendment 8, revoking 
the Grade Labeling requirement follows: 


(MPR 306, AMENDMENT 8) 


$1341.565 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


§1341.565 Grades and invoices. (a) 
The term “grade” when used in this 
regulation, means the grade, at the time 
of shipment by the processor, as estab- 
lished and defined by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


(b) On and after May 18, 1943, each 
processor selling any item covered by 
this regulation shall furnish the pur- 
chaser, at or before the time of delivery, 
with an invoice describing such item and 
separately stating the grade thereof. 


(c) The grade of the item shall be 
shown on the invoice by use of the United 
States Department of Agriculture grade 
designation by letter or descriptive term. 
For example, the grade of an item which 
conforms to the specifications for U. S. 
Grade A may be designated on the in- 
voice “Grade A” or by the descriptive 
term “Fancy.” 


(d) In any case in which standards or 
definitions are established by the United 
States Department of Agriculture or un- 
der authority of the Federal Food Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act for sirup or for pack- 
ing medium for any packed fruit cov- 
ered by this regulation, the statement of 
grade on the invoice shall show the sirup 
or packing medium and shall be described 
by the same description as that used in 
the applicable standard or definition. 


(e) After May 18, 1943, no processor 
may sell more than one grade of any 
packed fruit or packed vegetable under 
the same brand name, unless the labels 
on the containers of the different items 
are clearly distinguished by appropriate 
words or symbols. For example, if a 
processor wishes to sell both Grade A 
and Grade B peas under the brand name 
“John Doe,” he must sell Grade A as 
John Doe Grade A, Fancy, Supreme, or 
other appropriate term, and he must sell 
Grade B as John Doe Grade B, Extra 
Standard, Superior, or other appropriate 
terms. 


(f) After May 18, 1943, no processor 
may sell any item covered by this regu- 
lation under any brand name until he has 
recorded on his books in ink the grade, 
and, if he wishes to sell more than one 
grade under the brand name, the distin- 
guishing words or symbols which will be 
placed on the labels of the different items. 
The processor’s books containing such 
records shall be preserved for examina- 
tion by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion so long as the Emergency Price Con- 
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trol Act of 1942, as amended, remains 
in effect. After a processor has sold a 
particular grade of any packed fruit or 
packed vegetable under a_ particular 
brand name (or under a_ particular 
brand name and distinguishing word and 
symbol), the processor shall not sell any 
other grade of such packed fruit or 
packed vegetable under that brand name 
(or brand name and distinguishing word 
and symbol) without first obtaining the 
written consent of the nearest district, 
state or regional office of the Office of 
Price Administration, having jurisdiction 
over the seller. 

(g) A processor shall not be subject 
to any criminal penalty, civil enforcement 
action, or suit for treble damages under 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, for failure of an item 
covered by this regulation to conform to 
the grade designated on the invoice is- 
sued with respect thereto if (1) within 
90 days prior to shipment of the item by 
the processor to the purchaser, the Food 
Distribution Administration (or any 
successor thereto) has issued to the 
processor a Certificate of Quality and 
Condition for Processed Fruits and Vege- 
tables (or any similar certificate) cover- 
ing a lot or lots which include such item 
and from which lot or lots samples have 
been drawn by official graders of the 
Food Distribution Administration (or 
any successor thereto) and (2) the grade 
designated on the invoice conforms to 
the grade designated on the certificate. 

(h) A person who purchases an item 
covered by this regulation from a 
processor, and who relies in good faith 
upon the grade designated on the invoice 
furnished to him by the processor, shall 
not be subject to any criminal penalty or 
civil enforcement action under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, in connection with such pur- 
chase for failure of the item to conform 
to the grade designated on the invoice. 
Such person may resell the item at the 
grade designated on the invoice and shall 
not be subject to any criminal penalty, 
civil enforcement action, or suit for 
treble damages under the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
in connection with such resale. 

(i) Nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed or construed to restrict or limit 
any of the requirements of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, or any 
regulation enacted thereunder. 

(j) The provision of this section shall 
not apply to any products sold to the 
United States or any agency thereof. 

This amendment becomes effective May 
18, 1943. 

Issued this 18th day of May, 1943. 
Prentiss M. Brown, Administrator. 


PRESERVE GRADES ISSUED 


The Standardization and Inspection 
Division of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration has issued a tentative draft for 
U. S. Standards for grades for fruit 
preserves and jams, which became effec- 
tive as of May 15. 


Government Takes Less Canned Food 


(FDO 22.4, May 19, 1943) 


The War Food Administration May 19 
sharply reduced the quantities of canned 
fruits and vegetables that canners must 
set aside from the 1943 production for 
Government requirements. 


These reductions in the quantities that 
must be set aside during the approach- 
ing packing season amount to approxi- 
mately 7 million cases of canned fruits 
and juice and 23 million cases of canned 
vegetables under the quantities previous- 
ly established. The reductions princi- 
pally are for corn, peas, spinach, toma- 
toes, snap beans, fruit cocktail, sweet 
cherries, peaches, pineapple, and pine- 
apple juice. 

While it is too early to determine 
accurately the total quantity of canned 
fruits and vegetables that will be pro- 
duced in 1943, War Food Administration 
officials pointed out that the reduction in 
the quantities to be set aside for the 
Government will mean a net gain for 
civilian trade of 30 million cases above 
what they otherwise would have received 
from the 1943 pack. 

Since the size of 1943 production is 
not known, current point values for 
canned fruits, vegetables and juices are 
not immediately affected by the change 


in Government requirements. Point val- 
ues are determined primarily by actual, 
and not prospective, civilian supplies. 

Changes in the set-aside percentages 
were effected through the issuing of Di- 
rector Food Distribution Order 22.4, 
which combines and supersedes Director 
Food Distribution Orders 22.1, 22.2, and 
22.3. This new order specifies the quan- 
tities of each canned fruit and vegetable 
rroduct that must be reserved from 1943 
production to meet Government require- 
ments, including those of the Armed 
Forces, Lend-Lease, Red Cross, Terri- 
torial Emergency programs, and other 
needs. 

Smaller set-aside percentages were 
possible through (1) Adjusted Govern- 
ment requirements, in view of other 
types of processed foods not available in 
1942, but which will be available in 1943. 
These include frozen and dehydrated 
vegetables and the fresh and processed 
foods which will be produced at overseas 
points. (2) Final compilation of 1942 
production figures, which are the basis 
for the set-aside percentages from the 
1943 pack. The fact that 1942 packs 
were larger than estimated on February 
19, when the order was originally issued, 
enabled the percentages to be decreased 
in some cases. 


1942 PRODUCTION, NEW AND OLD 
RESERVATION PERCENTAGES 


1942 Production (mil- 
lions of cases; No. 


Reservation Percentages, Based on 
1942 Production 


Canned Product 2% cans for fruits ; Baste Ceciinens TOTAL PREVIOUS 
No? Percentage Percentage Reservation Heservation 
Apples 3.8 52 8 60 63 
Applesauce 3.5 16 2 18 41 
Apricots 3.2 50 7 57 60 
Blueberries 3 42 5 47 100 
Berries* 7 29 4 33 50 
Cherries, sour 2.5 34 5 39 70 
Figs (Kadota) 75 ll 86 100 
Fruit Cocktail 5.6 51 7 58 64 
Peaches 15.0 41 6 47 55 
Pears (Bartlett) 5.8 53 7 60 60 
Pineapple 9.0 44 6 50 70 
Pineapple juice 6.2 22 3 25 37 
flee, 2.3 45 45 45 
Orange juice, Other... 8 21 21 21 
Blended citrus juice. 1.6 100 100 100 
Grapefruit juice 9.0 58 58 58 
Grapefruit 3.2 19 19 19 
Asparagus 4.3 32 6 38 43 
Lima beans. 2.6 37 7 44 37 
String beans 24.0 21 4 25 38 
Beets 7.0 33 6 39 100 
Carrots 2.3 49 9 58 130 
Sweet corn 32.0 23 5 28 40 
Peas 36.0 20 3 23 48 
Pumpkin and squash.u.......ccccccsseeeeee 2.2 20 4 24 51 
Spinach 9.5 35 6 41 48 
Tomatoes 41.0 24 4 28 40 
Tomato catsup 9.0 47 9 56 61 
Tomato juice. 25.2 36 7 43 43 
Tomato puree 5.0 25 4 29 71 
Tomato paste 3.4 26 4 30 40 


1 Pack figures used in calculating set aside percentages under order. 
2 Blackberries, boysenberries, loganberries and youngberries. 
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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* 


Handle wartime cans with care. 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


Ps No. 6, HANDLING. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 


Z. DO use great care in transferring wartime cans to retort 

trays or baskets, or unloading them onto runways. Rough 
handling may damage the tin coating or enamel and pave the 
way for rust. i 


3. D 0 frequently and regularly inspect all handling machinery. 


Runways, gravity drops, elevators, exhaust boxes, and 
can dividers should be carefully examined for places where 


2. D ON’T allow protruding nails or other sharp metal objects 

to come in contact with wartime cans during 
casing operations. These are likely to cause scratches or abrasions 
and expose steel surface to rust. 


Watch out for cable conveyors. 


4. D0 N’T use can unscramblers and cable conveyors for filled 
wartime cans as they tend to cause abrasion. 
Wherever possible use belt conveyors and do the unscrambling by 


scratching or abrasion might occur. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 


Stop accidents NOW of taking care of all specified require- 
—save Manpower 

for Warpower ments, provided proper precautions are 

Cooperate with the War taken by the canner. To help you main- 


Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower by 
warning your employees 
not to take chances. 


tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 
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hand rather than by mechanical means. 


necessity of strict adherence to the 
recognized principles of good canning 
practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘ 

| 

There could be trouble in a case like this. 
= 

iy Set up a schedule for machinery inspection. | @ eee = -_ 
| 
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Most of the new set-aside percentages 
include contingency reserves—ranging 
from 2 to 11 per cent on the various 
products—which must be held by can- 
ners to assure a supply of canned foods 


for any emergency requirements. This 
reserve avoids the necessity of the Gov- 
ernment’s purchasing such a reserve un- 
less it is found to be needed, and per- 
mits the release of unrequired canned 
food into normal channels of distribution. 


It will not be known until after the 
end of the 1943 pack whether these con- 
tingency reserves can be made available 
for civilians. While it is not provided in 
the order, WFA officials explained that 
within 90 days following notice by the 
canner to the War Food Administration 
that he has completed his 1943 pack, he 
will be notified whether the reserve will 
be purchased by the Government or made 
available for civilian consumption. 


Concurrently, the War Food Adminis- 
tration announced that canners will be 
permitted to pack for civilians some 
canned fruits and vegetables which for- 
merly were restricted only to Govern- 
ment requirements under terms of WPB 
Conservation Order M-81. These include 
such products as apples, applesauce, blue- 
berries, beets, carrots, and pumpkin. 


Since processors already have con- 
tracted for acreage to meet the previous- 
ly announced Government requirements 
of these foods, they will be permitted, 
through a subsequent amendment to or- 
der M-81, to pack these original quanti- 
ties. The difference between the old and 
new set-aside percentages will be avail- 
able for civilians. 


The percentages which canners are re- 
quired to set aside from their 1943 pack 
(based on their actual 1942 production) 
were reduced on 11 of the 17 fruits and 
fruit juices and on 12 of the 14 vegetable 
products covered by the order. Com- 
parison of the old and new percentages 
are included in the accompanying table. 


The War Food Administration also an- 
nounced Amendment 1 to Food Distribu- 
tion Order 22, effective May 17. The 
amendment deletes from the original 
order the provisions requiring canners to 
furnish can manufacturers with certifi- 
cates before obtaining supplies. 


CCC ISSUES REPURCHASE CONTRACTS 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has issued and sent to canners its offer 
to purchase and resell corn, peas, snap 
beans and tomatoes which are to be 
processed in 1948. The offer is accom- 
panied by an acceptance form which 
must be filled in by the canner and in 
the hands of CCC by July 1, and a list 
of the purchase and resale prices for 
each of the four vegetables covered. 
Additional copies of the offer, acceptance 
form and list of prices are available 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in Washington. 
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DISTRIBUTORS’ MARK-UPS 
AGAIN CHANGED 


OPA Restores Former Canned Vegetables 
Mark-ups for Fruits and Vegetables to Pre- 
vent Price Rise to Consumers 


As the result of a nation-wide investi- 
gation by OPA District Offices, the Office 
of Price Administration May 14 revoked 
maximum mark-ups scheduled to take 
effect May 17 for retailers selling canned 
and quick-frozen fruits and canned and 
quick-frozen vegetables, and for whole- 
salers selling canned fruits, canned vege- 
tables, and baby foods. 

In place of the new schedule, OPA re- 
stored lower mark-ups which have been 
in effect for several months for canned 
vegetables, and reduced mark-ups which 
were announced last week for canned 
and quick-frozen fruits. (TCT, May 17, 
P's). 

This action was taken after OPA field 
offices, applying the new set of mark-ups 
in preparing community-wide ceiling 
prices for canned fruits and vegetables, 
found the new ceilings in many instances 
would be higher than established selling 
prices. Therefore, in order to avoid any 
increase in prices and to allow OPA to 
make a further study of mark-ups for 
these items, the mark-ups that had been 
in effect for canned vegetables were re- 


Previously, wholesalers and retailers 
setting ceilings for canned vegetables 
have been allowed to use either a specified 
mark-up over cost or the highest price 
charged under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, which used March, 
1942, as the base period. The OPA field 
survey revealed this week that most 
merchants were operating under the 
specified mark-ups, and these are being 
used as the only ceilings. On canned 
fruits, ceilings had been established 
through a “permitted increase” which 
covered authorized increases for canners 
and was added to the store’s selling price 
of an earlier base beriod. 

The new mark-ups do not apply to 
canned citrus fruits and juices, since 
separate mark-ups covering these prod- 
ucts have not been altered. 

The class 1 retailers are independents 
with an annual volume under $50,000; 
class 2, independents with annual volume 
from $50,000 to $250,000; class 3, multi- 
outlet stores with annual volume under 
$250,000; and class 4, all stores with a 
volume over $250,000. 

These changes are contained in Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation 237, wholesale; and Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation 238, retail, effective May 17. 

OPA-2510 

The new mark-ups, which OPA ordered 


issued and similar figures also were as- May 14, effective Monday, May 17, 
signed for canned fruits. follow: 
Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
Wholesale Retailer-Owned Cash & Carry Service 
Cooperative 
Baby foods, Canned fruits, ber- 
ries, fruit juices, vegetables and 
vegetable juices ...........ssescsssssseseeee 1.06 1.085 1.135 
Retail 
Canned or quick-frozen fruits, Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 
berries, fruit juices, vegetables, 
and vegetable juices............ss008 1.25 1.23 1.21 1.19 


GROCERS’ SQUEEZE PROTESTED 


Growing protest over the impact of 
OPA’s rollback program upon the food 
distributing trades was evident through- 
out the country this week, with dealers 
in many parts of the country removing 
many canned foods products from their 
shelves after the setting up by OPA of 
“community price ceilings” reflecting 
lowered mark-ups which, it was charged, 
in many cases do not equal grocers’ re- 
placement costs. 

Both the chains and independents were 
joining in the move to remove stocks of 
canned foods from public sale while ne- 
gotiations continue for the launching of 
a subsidy program to effectuate the roll- 
back program without price squeezes that 
would force many wholesale and retail 
grocers to the wall. 


Meanwhile, the National - American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which a 
week earlier endorsed food subsidies as 
the only alternative to inflation of ruin- 
ous price squeezes, reiterated and ampli- 
fied its stand this week. 


“A large percentage of the foods com- 
monly consumed are now under commun- 
ity price ceilings in 130 metropolitan cen- 
ters and will be spread nationally,” the 
association pointed out. “Washington 
thus makes it clear that as against in- 
flation it will resort to rollbacks and 
squeezes. That policy will ruinously 
threaten food production and paralyze 
food processing and distribution. With 
food distributors, now, it is not a ques 
tion of profit, but operating in the rec 
for the duration.” 


Pointing out that the Administration 
is now aware of the results of its rol!- 
back program, and proposed to alleviat: 
the situation by the use of subsidies, the 
association commented: “Many fear the 
use of subsidies even in a wartime emer- 
gency because they are laboring under 
the conviction that the use of subsidies 
automatically means that the Federa! 
Government will pry into operating costs 
of each individual business involved. 
However, it has been pointed out in 
Washington that such snooping and pry- 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


~ MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR OVER 28 YEARS 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 7 


INCORPORATED 


PIEDMONT LABELCOMPANY 


VIRGINIA 
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Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 2% feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


“*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


e 
; 

CANNING M 
ACHINERY FO 
FOR ALL FOOD PR ae 
ODUCTS 

DEsicns 
eet your trade requirem a 
ents. 
= 
; 
f j§ DESIGN ERS - LITHOGRE 
— OGRAPHERS | 


ing is not necessary in the application 
of wartime subsidies. 

“For instance, the Government can 
arrange, at the most efficient point, to 
reimburse the factor selected, for higher 
costs of raw materials and for increased 
operating costs in an overall price. This 
figure could be made sufficiently gener- 
ous so that resale margins of those fur- 
ther along in the line of distribution 
(wholesalers and retailers) could be in- 
creased to let-live figures, with the con- 
sumer price still remaining at the so- 
called community price levels. 


TUNA CEILINGS LOWERED 


[MPR 299, Amendment 1, 5/15/’43] 

The Office of Price Administration 
May 15 lowered the schedule of canners’ 
maximum prices for tuna fish, bonito and 
yellowtail from $1 to $3 a case for the 
one-pound size, depending on the species. 

The action, taken through Amendment 
No. 1 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
299 (Sales by Canners of Tuna, Bonito 
and Yellowtail), was made possible by 
the fact that OPA recently put fresh 
tuna, bonito and yellowtail under price 
ecntrol. These were the first fresh fish 
to be brought under such control. 


The amendment became effective May 
21. The revised prices follow: 


Style of container and price 


per case 
Variety 
1 Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Tuna Tuna Tuna 
Albacore: 
$28.00 $14.50 $8.25 
Standard 24.00 12.50 7.25 
Grated ..... 22.00 11.50 6.75 
22.00 11.50 6.75 
Light meat: 
Fancy ....... 11.50 6.75 
Standard 10.50 6.25 
Grated ........ 9.85 5.95 
Bonito: 
Standard ............... 16.00 8.50 5.25 
14.00 7.50 4.75 
Yellowtail : 
15.00 8.00 5.00 
13.00 7.00 4.50 


PD-1A LIMIT RAISED 


In line with its policy of decentraliza- 
tion, the WPB has raised the dollar limit 
of PD-1A applications processed in the 
field from $100 to $500, effective May 8. 

Since May 8, all PD-1A applications 
involving not more than $500 worth of 
material on which priority assistance is 
requested have been processed in either 
the District or Regional Offices according 
to the direction of the respective Re- 
gional Directors, except where specifi- 
cally otherwise directed by the Director 
of the Distribution Bureau. 

In all other cases, PD-1A applications 
have been forwarded by each field office 
to Washington, D. C., for routing in ac- 
cordance with the regular procedure for 
processing such forms in Washington. 

The new order means that now more 
than eighty per cent of all PD-1A appli- 
cations will be handled entirely by the 
field offices. WPB-3548 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


HUTSON HEADS FOOD PRODUCTION 
AGENCY 


J. B. Hutson, President of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, has been 
appointed Associate Administrator of the 
War Food Administration, succeeding 
Clifford M. Townsend, and will supervise 
the food production activities of all 
agencies of WFA. Mr. Hutson and Roy 
F. Hendrickson, Administrator of Food 
Distribution last week were announced 
appointed to the executive staff of WFA. 


A. G. HOPKINS 


HOPKINS RETURNS TO NATIONAL CAN 


Arthur G. Hopkins was elected Execu- 
tive Vice-President in charge of En- 
gineering and Manufacturing Divisions 
of the National Can Corporation at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors. 
Mr. Hopkins joined the Company in 1919 
and resigned in September 1941 to be- 
come Vice-President in charge of opera- 
tions for Canonsburg Steel and Iron 
Works and Tate Jones Furnace Com- 
pany, that are engaged 100 per cent in 
war work. He remains an officer and 
director of both companies. 


PASCO COMPLETES NEW PLANT 


Pasco Packing Association, Dase City, 
Florida, has just completed a new citrus 
concentrate plant which has a daily pro- 
duction of 7,000 gallons of orange con- 
centrate, making it one of the largest 
producers of canned citrus products. 


NEW DEHYDRATION PLANT 


American Potato Dryers, Inc., Raleigh, 
North Carolina, manufacturers of Potato 
Dryers, Washers and Handling Equip- 
ment, are building a plant at Columbus 
County, North Carolina for the dehydra- 
tion of Sweet Potatoes. 


GENERAL FOODS AGREES TO BUY 
SNIDER PACKING 


General Foods Corporation and Snider 
Packing Corporation signed an agree- 
ment recently for the acquisition by 
General Foods of the assets and business 
of Snider Packing, subject to Snider 
stockholders’ approval, according to Ed- 
win T. Gibson, vice-president of General 
Foods and general manager of that com- 
pany’s Birds Eye Frosted Foods opera- 
tion. 


“For ten years Snider has been an 
important packer for Birds Eye Frosted 
Foods,” said Mr. Gibson. “Snider not 
only produces and sells condiments and 
canned foods, but also quick-freezes 
vegetables and fruits. We believe each 
organization should benefit from the 
other’s experience and facilities. General 
Foods also should benefit by this further 
diversification of its line of products.” 


Mr. Gibson stated that present Snider 
plants and offices would go ahead with 
their operations as usual and that Snider 
items were to be continued. Snider 
products include: Snider’s Catsup, 
Snider’s Old Fashioned Chili Sauce, and 
Snider’s Cocktail Sauce. The company 
also produces fine quality canned peas, 
corn, green and wax beans, many other 
vegetables, and some fruits, under long 
established brands including Lily of the 
Valley, Fort, Burt Olney, and Mistletoe. 


“Stephen E. Comstock, chairman of 
Snider, wishes to retire from active 
managerial duties, but his counsel will 
continue to be available,” Mr. Gibson 
said. “Burt Cady Olney, president of 
Snider, will be designated as general 
manager of the new Snider Division of 
General Foods. No change is contem- 
plated in the remainder of Snider 
personnel.” 


There are eight Snider plants operat- 
ing in New York State, at Albion, Avon, 
Fulton, Geneseo, Medina, Mt. Morris, 
Rome, and Wayland. The administra- 
tive headquarters are at Rochester. 
Other plants are at Marion and Fair- 
mount, Ind., and Houlton, Me. Snider 
has sales representation in nearly every 
section of the country. The company’s 
peak employment is 6,800. Some of the 
component companies of Snider have 
been in operation for more than 50 
years. The present organization was 
formed in 1932. 


General Foods is issuing 168,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock for the 
purposes of this transaction. The agree- 
ment calls for an exchange of common 
stock on the basis of four shares of Gen- 
eral Foods for each five shares of Snider 
stock outstanding. Snider Packing Cor- 
poration is to be dissolved and_ the 
General Foods stock received is to be 
distributed to Snider stockholders. 
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RATION BOXES 


No. 24 and other sizes, in white 
and yellow pine, assembled or 
in shook form, ready for im- 


mediate shipment, car load lots. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 


in the 
Prevention of Fires 

and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


2.9.9.9. 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


0.8.9.8 
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Already, It is 11:59 


@ Twelve o’clock—for canning plant operating requirements—will 
come early this year. The time is practically here when orders for 
materials and supplies, so essential for operating, can be placed with 
any degree of assurance they can be filled. We have made every effort 
to obtain materials and supplies regularly used, and regularly asked for 
by our many customers—but our inventory on all items is low, if not 
exhausted, and we must now depend largely upon obtaining neces- 
sary materials upon the basis of actual orders. 

Whatever you may need in the way of replacement items such as 
sanitary belting, flexible belting, pulper and finisher screens, pumps, 
motors and other items such as soldering and tipping equipment, fire 
pots, heating furances, peeling knives and similar supplies, ORDER 
NOW- It is already Eleven Fifty-nine O’clock! 

Advise us immediately of needs in the way of major production units, 
unforseen earlier. We will serve you if at all possible. | Prompt attention 
will be given to your communications. Use special delivery, air mail, 


wire or long distance to save time in getting definite information back to 


you. 
F.H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


‘ 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


PEAS 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 13—All Alaskas 
planted in early April and growing vigor- 
ously. Finished planting Sweets May 3. 
Most Sweets are up and in excellent con- 
dition. Weather and moisture conditions 
have been ideal to date. 


REHOBOTH BEACH, DEL., May 13—About 
six inches high and starting to blossom. 
Have had good rains, no aphids as yet, 
but too early to tell anything about yield. 
We have 235 acres this year and 200 
acres last year. Now looks as though 
we would start harvesting about June 3. 


METAMORA, ILL., May 17— Finished 
sowing on May 5. Since then we have 
had too much rain for good of crop. 
Acreage normal but will be about 10 
days late. 


FASTON, MD., May 17—Looking very 
good but aphids are bad on middle and 
late plantings. Canning should start 
about June 1. 


BOZEMAN, MONT., May 13—Normal 
planting in this area starts May 1, but 
due to snows and freezing weather no 
planting at this time, which will make 
crop late and reduce yield. Acreage 
about 12 per cent below 1942. Estimate 
pack at 200,000 cases as against 262,000 
in 1942. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., May 14—Cold, 
wet weather has delayed planting in our 
section of New York State. Planting is 
about three weeks late. It now appears 
doubtful that canners will be able to get 
out all of their acreage because of late- 
ness of season. 


HAMLIN, N. Y., May 14—Season three 
weeks late; have had excessive rain. 
Crop prospects very poor. 


HOMER, N. Y., May 13—Sweets: Homer 
and surrounding territory, 372 acres are 
contracted; Onandaga County, Apuli and 
surrounding territory, 190 acres are con- 
tracted. Completely contracted now but 
only a few acres have been planted due 
to the weather conditions. 


MODELTOWN, N. Y., May 18—Land too 
wet to plant; rain every day. Hope to 
be able to plant by May 22-25, if weather 
clears. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 183—Owing to very 
wet weather, it will not be possible to 
plant our contracted acreage as favor- 
able planting conditions will be too late. 
About 40 per cent of contracted acreage 
now in the ground. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 18—The contract- 
ed acreage is slightly greater than in 
1942. However, due to continued wet 
weather the final planted acreage may be 
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cut from original intentions. Up to this 
time there are still no appreciable plant- 
ings because of continued rains. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 11—800 acres; 
average stand. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, May 13—Looking 
fair but need rain badly. 


DAYTON, WASH., May 15—Acreage 
same as 1942, approximately 10,500 
acres. Impossible to estimate yields at 
this time. Still have 1,325 acres to plant. 
Early plantings look very good. Season 


is approximately 10 days late. 


BEAVER DAM, WIS., May 15—Commenced 
planting April 21 and expect to finish 
May 21. Continued cool weather has de- 
layed planting and plant growth. Several 
frosts have been experienced but damage 
is not yet certain. Early sowings rather 
uneven and a few fields are thin, but on 
the whole plantings appear normal re- 
garding stand, but backward in growth. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., May 13—Plantings 
completed. Acreage secured is the same 
as last year. Early plantings are out of 
ground but. progressing slowly because 
of unseasonably cool weather. Excellent 
stand on crops which have emerged. 
Additional rains are needed. 


CORN 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 13— Started 
planting May 1; germination good. 
Plenty of moisture to insure good start 
on entire acreage. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 18—Contracted 
acreage is slightly in excess of 1942. No 
plantings as yet. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 11—1,000 acres. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, May 13—Just be- 
ing planted but should come along okay. 


BEAVER DAM, WIS., May 15—Sweet: 
None planted as yet because of cold 
weather; expect to commence planting 
May 18. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., May 13—Planting 
will commence about May 17. 


TOMATOES 


METAMORA, ILL., May 17—Have a nor- 
mal acreage contracted but little or no 
plant setting as yet due to incessant 
rains. Weather permitting, expect to 
start setting plants around May 25. 
Season a week or ten days late in this 
section. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., May 12—Have a 
normal acreage and it is apparent now 
that growers will have plenty of plants. 


The season will be late because of wet 
and cold weather. Lots of plants ready 
to set but ground not ready; had almost 
a flood on May 10. 


HURLOCK, MD., 
good. 


May 17—Prospects 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., May 14— 
Plants are usually set about May 20. 
Because of cold, wet weather, setting of 
plants will be at least a week late, if not 
more. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 18—Contracted 
acreage increased over 1942. No plant- 
ings as yet. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 11—300 acres. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, May 13—Bad frost 
last night, which took plants in Northern 
part of State. 


BEETS 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 13—All planted 
with plenty of moisture to insure good 
germinations. 


HURLOCK, MD., 
good. 


May 17—Prospects 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., May 13—Planting 
will commence about May 17. 


BEANS 


REHOBOTH BEACH, DEL., May 13—Limas: 
Not yet planted, but land in good con- 
dition and hope to start planting May 24. 


HURLOCK, MD., May 17—Stringless: 
Prospects good. 

HOMER, N. Y., May 13—Snap: 360 
acres now being contracted. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 18—Snap: Con- 


tracted acreage somewhat larger than 
1942. No plantings as yet. 


ASPARAGUS 


HURLOCK, 
good. 


May 17—Prospects 


DAYTON, WASH., May 15—Cutting 844 
acres and cut 796 acres last year. Sea- 
son approximately 10 days later than 
past four years. Believe yields will be 
normal if possible to cut 10 days later 
than usual. Quality excellent. 


TRI-STATE TRUCK CROP NEWS, 
May 20, 19483—TCN-2-43—The growing 
season is still a week to 10 days late with 
weather during the first 15 days of May 
not very conducive to truck crop growth. 
Several days during the period were 
warm, but many were cold, windy and 
wet, holding growth to a minimum. The 
truck crop season is slowly getting under 
way with asparagus and spring spinach 
being the only crops now being harvested 
in any volume. However, before May is 
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over, the strawberry season will be at 
hand. Next month—in June—snap 
beans, early potatoes, cucumbers, and 
some few tomatoes will be available with 
snap beans in full supply. Soil moisture 
is abundant and a few warm open days 
would cause truck crops to grow vigor- 
ously. Canning peas are in excellent 
condition with recent weather favorable 
for this crop. 


Asparagus—The Maryland crop is a 
week to 10 days later than normal. Late 
spring weather has retarded growth con- 
siderably and beetles are active in some 
areas. Longer periods of warm weather 
are needed for proper growth of this 
crop. General harvest began the first 
day or so of May. The peak of the crop 
expected during the week of May 22. 
The crop is in good condition. The Dela- 
ware crop is also late—at least 10 days 
A few warm days during last week 
caused quick growth but intervening cool 
days again slowed growth. Cutting be- 
gan generally about May 5 and will 
reach peak production during the last 
week of May. Everything points to a 
shorter-than-usual harvest season in 
both Delaware and Maryland. 


Strawberries—Many early blooms were 
killed in Maryland by late April frosts 
but beds are now blooming and fruiting 
profusely. The Delaware crop is 
also very late with harvest expected to 
begin during the last week of May, be- 
coming heavy about the first week of 
June and reaching peak volume during 
the week of June 10. The crop is in fair 
condition with warm, sunny days needed 
for proper development of the fruit. 


Snap Beans—Due to adverse weather 
conditions market beans were planted 
later than usual in Maryland. Early 
plants were damaged by cold, wet 
weather. The acreage is reported to be 
much larger than last year. Many fields 
are up to good stands and in good con- 
dition. Heavy movement is expected 
about June 20-25 in most Eastern Shore 
Counties and about the first week of 
July in the Baltimore area. Peak volume 
is expected the week of June 25 to July 
1 in most sections of the State. Early 
snap beans in Delaware are now being 
planted, but harvest is not expected un- 
til early July with heavy to peak move- 
ment expected about the middle of July. 


Spring Spinach—Spring spinach is 
now being cut in the Baltimore area of 
Maryland, although harvest from win- 
tered-over fields has been under way 
several weeks. Heavy movement is ex- 
pected during the week of May 20 with 


setting over a long period. Good stands 
are now reported in most all sections. 
Recent weather has been favorable for 
setting plants, although strong winds 
and dry weather in early May caused 
some plant losses, most of which have 
been reset. Prospects are good with the 
1943 acreage expected to be slightly 
larger than last year. Some green wraps 
are expected in late June on the Lower 
Short, but general harvest is not expect- 
ed until July. Thereafter most of the 
crop will be used for processing. Dela- 
ware setting is now in progress. Very 
little increase is expected in the acreage, 
most of which will be utilized for 
processing. 


YOUR GUIDE TO 
GREATER PRODUCTION 
IN SAME MAN-HOURS 


hours. 


man-power. 


Actual operating records on production lines have 
demonstrated the fact that CRCO Canning Machinery 
will give greater production without increase in man- 
Precision built to operate satisfactorily at 
high speed, CRCO equipment can take the steady 
grind that is so essential today without undue stop- 
page for adjustment and repairs. 


If your present equipment is showing signs of seri- 
ous wear—or if your plans call for greater productive 
capacity, consult the CRCO engineers who can show 
you how to do it without use of additional critical 


If you do not have the CRCO Catalog No. 41 showing “The 
Best of Everything For The Canner,” send for it at once. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 

May 25—Minneapolis, Minn., Kiwanis 
Club. 

May 25—Minneapolis, Minn., Jordan 
Stevens Co. 

May 26—Winona, Minn., Rotary Club. 

May 27—Winona, Minn., Retail Grocers 
and General Merchants’ Assn. 

May 28—Rochester, Minn., Retail Gro- 
cers and General Merchants’ 
Association. 

In addition to Mr. Sturdy’s talks on 
food and food problems, he is now ac- 
tively cooperating in the War Manpower 
Commission’s “Crop Corps” drive for 
workers on farms, and in the can fac- 
tories and canning plants. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Office, Columbus, Wis. 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Fla. 
W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada 
L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas 


peak volume expected the week of May 
25. Cold weather has delayed normal 
growth although a few warm days and 
rain during the past week caused rapid 
growth. 


Tomatoes—Frost on May 2 killed 
many plants that had been set in the 
lower Shore counties of Maryland. 
Planting is now in feverish progress and 437 
searcity of plants has tended to stretch 
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FUHREMANN ELECTS 


At the annual meeting of the Fuhre- 
mann Canning Company, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, May 17, new officers were elected 
and the number of directors increased 
from three to seven, as follows: A. H. 
Fuhremann, Lanark, Illinois, Director 
and Chairman of the Board; Howard 
Fuhremann, Lanark, Illinois, Director 
and President; Jacob L. Fuhremann, 
Berlin, Wisconsin, Director and Vice- 
President; William J. Fuhremann, Ber- 
lin, Wisconsin, Director and 2nd Vice- 
President; Gerhard Rolloff, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Director and 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent; John F. Fuhremann, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Director, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and Sales Manager; Armin E. Albrecht, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, Director and As- 
sistant Secretary-Treasurer, and Assis- 
tant Sales Manager. Howard Fuhre- 
mann is the son of A. H. Fuhremann, 
Lanark, Illinois; William Fuhremann 
the son of Jacob L. Fuhremann, Berlin, 
Wisconsin; and Armin E. Albrecht and 
Gerhard Roloff are both sons-in-law of 
John F. Fuhremann. 


MARSHALL DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
OF WFA 


War Food Administrator Chester C. 
Davis has appointed M. Lee Marshall 
Deputy Administrator in charge of WFA 
programs relating to supplies, machin- 
ery, equipment, materials and facilities 
used in producing and processing food. 

Mr. Marshall is chairman of the board 
of directors of the Continental Baking 
Company. For the past seven months 
he has served as food consultant to 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board. As Deputy War Food 
Administrator, Mr. Marshall will organ- 
ize and supervise all work having to do 
with obtaining allocations of strategic 
and critical materials for use in food 
production and processing, and with 
making these materials and the ma- 
chinery and supplies fabricated from 
them available to the ultimate users on 
the farms and in processing plants. 


CLOSURE ORDER AMENDED 


Closure Order M-104 has been amended 
to require closure manufacturers to use 
0.50 electrolytic tin plate to the greatest 
extent available in place of hot dipped 
tin plate in the production of closures. 
The amended order also makes closures 
available for an unlimited amount of 
Chile Con Carne with Beans, and Okra, 
Okra and Tomatoes and Pumpkin to the 
extent of 100 per cent of the 1941 pack. 


LUTZ BUYS DeGRAFF PLANTS 

Lutz Canning Company, Indianapolis, 
has purchased from E. O. Thatcher the 
DeGraff Food Company plants at Wa- 
pakoneta and Columbus Grove, Ohio. The 
company recently acquired other plants 
at Arcanum and Defiance, Ohio. Mr. 
Thatcher will retain ownership of the 
plant at DeGraff. 
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AMERICANS TO CAN GIANT 
CRABS 


The giant king crab of the Bering Sea 
which before the war supplied a substan- 
tial amount of the canned crab which 
the Japanese sold to the United States 
will be canned commercially by Ameri- 
cans this year for the first time, Harold 
L. Ickes, Coordinator of Fisheries, said 
today. 


Prior to the war the Japanese were 
taking the king crap in sight of Ameri- 
can territory, canning it on floating can- 
neries, and shipping it to the United 
States for sale. In one pre-war year 
alone we imported 10,720,000 pounds of 
crab-meat valued at $4,582,000 from 
Japan and 95 per cent of our canned 
crab came from this source. 


Following reports that the Japanese 
were fishing in the Bering Sea, which 
lies north of the Aleutian Islands and 
the Alaska Peninsula, President Roose- 
velt requested the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the In- 
terior to make a thorough investigation 
of the Alaska crab situation and Con- 
gress provided special funds for this re- 
search. The findings are now available 
to American fishing interests and it is on 
the basis of this report that commercial 
operations will begin this summer. 


The king crab occurs all the way down 
to the Southern tip of Alaska, but it is 
much more prevalent in the waters 
farther north. The crab, compared to 
the familiar ones of the United States, 
is enormous in size. The average male 
large enough for canning weighs about 
five pounds, but the Service’s investiga- 
tion staff caught many larger ones. The 


and, with legs outstretched, measured 
some 50 inches across. The crabs yield 
between 20 and 35 per cent of live weight 
in meat. It takes from six to twenty 
crabs to fill a case of 48 half-pound cans. 


HOFFMAN AND HEFLEBOWER 
IN NEW POSTS 


The appointment of A. C. Hoffman, 
Director of the Food Price Division of 
the Office of Price Administration, as 
Assistant to the Deputy Administrator 
for Price, J. K. Galbraith, was announced 
May 17. 


Mr. Hoffman will be succeeded in his 
former post of Director of the Food 
Price Division by R. B. Heflebower, who 
has served with OPA for approximately 
a year, first as State Price Officer for 
Idaho and more recently as Special 
Assistant to the Deputy Administrator 
on assignment to the Denver Regional 
Office of OPA. 


Mr. Heflebower, who assumes office im- 
mediately, is Dean of the College of Com- 
merce of Washington State College and 
is a widely recognized authority on agri- 
cultural and food production problems. 
He has been associated with the work of 
western agricultural experiment stations 
and has served for several years as the 
Director of the Northwest Banking Con- 
ference. 


Mr. Hoffman in his new capacity will 
act as staff assistant to Mr. Galbraith. 
He has been in charge of OPA food price 
control activities since last July and prior 
to joining OPA he was on the staff of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in the Department of Agriculture. 


largest caught weighed over 22 pounds OPA-2526 
1942 PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 
By NCA Division of Statistics 
May 14, 1943. 


To Pumpkin and Squash Canners: 


The following report is a summary of 
been packing pumpkin and squash during 


the pack of all canners known to have 
1942. 


Mise. 
24/2 24/2% 6/10 Tin & Glass Total 
Iowa and Nebraska.... 2,048 55,751 = 60,587 
338,919 123,382 24,559 486,860 
2,088 1,273,549 228,453 24,559 1,528,649 


(a) Included in Other States. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats Milk « 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 
everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“1 would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 


by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 


by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


There Will Be More Canned Foods for the 

Public—Striving to Make Up for Lost Time 

in the Season’s Delay—Gas for Crops—Food 
Now Tops. 


STRAIGHTEN UP!—Before getting 
into any market considerations 
let’s get straight on an important 
matter now being widely mentioned 
in the market. We mean the claim 
that the reduction in Goverment 
demands on the ’43 packs will give 
the consuming public 30 million 
cases of canned foods from the 
1943 packs; or as some say, will 
give the consumers 30 million 
cases. The consumers reading that 
might well be alarmed, as if that 
were all the canned foods they can 
expect from this season’s packs. 
The reductions in the Government 
“take” figured upon the ’42 packs 
might amount to that figure, but 
those reductions can be figured 
only against the packs of 19438, 
which now seem to promise to be 
lighter than last year’s; and 
secondly, provided the armed 
forces will not need even greater 
quantities of canned foods than 
ever before, and which now seems 
very likely. 


But so far as the canners are 
concerned they need not be worried 
about the supplies left for the con- 
sumers, a somewhat cruel thing to 
say, but as a fact isn’t all this con- 
cern wholly and entirely a desire 
to have something to sell for the 
profit sake alone? No need to ex- 
plain further. A canner might be 
in better position than any other 
if he could sell his entire pack to 
the Government. The consuming 
public should know, and should be 
told, that there will be many times 
30 million cases of canned foods, 
of all kinds, for their use if the ’43 
canning season is close to normal, 
as it promises to be from the acre- 
ages planted, if seasonable weather 
permits. There is no danger of 
starvation nor even of severe priva- 
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tion, because of the amounts needed 
by our armed forces, and it is cruel 
to so scare them. The public had 
over 30 million cases of canned 
tomatoes alone out of the 1942 
pack! 


THE CroPpS—More Crop Reports 
this week show that the season is 
late, and that canners and growers 
are having trouble getting crops 
planted. The severe floods in the 
central west are discouraging, and 
have ruined some planted crops. 
But the season has not advanced 
too far to recover much of the lost 
time, and with the determination 
that seems evident on all sides, 
they will bend their backs to make 
up for all lost time. 


The rampage of the Mississippi, 
the worst flood in 30 years, has in- 
nundated thousands of acres of 
crops on both sides of the river, in 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma. As we go to 
press the full danger has not yet 
passed, but the Army and civilians 
by the thousands are battling to 
protect levees, around Vincennes, 
Terre Haute and adjoining regions, 
all of them heavy canning sections, 
as the Wabash and other rivers are 
adding their waters to drive the 
high-water stage higher—to over 
48 feet in parts of Oklahoma. All 
of which, in addition to the disloca- 
tion of industries, and the enforced 
removal of whole populations from 
this great valley, bid fair to hurt 
canning crop production. 


As an evidence of what is being 
done to assure maximum crops of 
all kinds, and to explain why this 
Atlantic region in particular is 
being cut shorter and shorter on 
gasoline supplies, read this: 


WFA STATEMENT ON GASOLINE. 
The WFA issued the following statement 
today (May 15th): 


This week and this month are the vital 
week and month in determining the size 
of the 1943 crops. Planting has been 
delayed in the Northern States because 
of the late spring. It has been delayed, 


in addition, in the Northeastern States‘ 
because many tractors have been idle 
through lack of gasoline. To insure fuel 
for these tractors an order has been 
issued by the Petroleum Administrator 
for War giving farmers in the Eastern 
States equivalent preference with Army 
and Navy in the purchase of gasoline 
and fuel oil for their tractors. Motorists 
in the critical area can help by not using 
one gallon of gasoline unnecessarily be- 
cause every gallon of gasoline burned 
unnecessarily means an idle tractor and 
an idle tractor means unplanted and un- 
harvested acres. Unplanted and un- 
harvested acres will jeopardize our food 
supply in the critical fighting months 
ahead of us. 


The Commanding heads and 
Generals of the United Nations’ 
fighting forces have not been meet- 
ing in Washington to celebrate the 
Mikado’s health, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain put it, but if they start some- 
thing out of this meeting, we may 
well expect our gasoline supplies 
all over the country to be dried up 
so far as civilian use is concerned, 
and not for a week or two, either. 


HAPPENINGS—The happening of 
the week, doubtless, is the recind- 
ing of the order to Grade Label all 
canned foods in ’43. You have this 
in detail elsewhere in this issue. 
Another important matter was the 
announcement of the percentages 
which the Government expected to 
take of all packs. For some reason 
this official directive had not come 
through up to the time of going to 
press, but the gist of it has been 
given. Due to the use of other 
forms of foods, dried, and frozen, 
etc., some items of canned foods 
which were taken in whole last 
year by the Government will be 
taken only in part this time, and 
using the 12 million cases “‘wished 
on them” by you in last season’s 
record packs, against this year’s 
needs, the burden is lightened, if 
you care to consider it such. 


THE MARKET — There is much 
moaning and groaning over the 
roll-backs in food prices, but as we 
told you before, you can afford to 
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sit back and let the battle roll on 
as it does not touch you, not hav- 
ing any goods to sell. And if the 
CCC is permitted to go through 
with its program of subsidies, that 
is if Congress does not act-up and 
take away from them the needed 
appropriations to do this, you will 
be protected in your packs for this 
year. As always the arguments 
will simmer down, and out, and 
they will find a way to keep plug- 
ging along. The one thing of in- 
terest to you is that popular hun- 
ger for your goods will not lessen, 
and with more employment, and 
more big wages, you have nothing 
to worry about selling all you can 
possibly pack. Could there be any 
more important market news than 
that? 


The food men of the world are 
meeting down in Hot Springs, Va., 
and the Quartermasters of the 
armed forces are meeting in 
Chicago to develop better co-opera- 
tion, if possible, between food pro- 
ducers and the armed forces, and 
so the whole world is singing the 


praises and importance of food. It 
took a long while to wake them up, 
but now you, as possibly the most 
important food supply source of 
them all, you are surely sitting 
pretty. 


THE ALMANAC—We are not fool- 
ing around with this important 
little volume, but we are doing 
everything that can be done to get 
the needed statistics, and are ready 
to close up and give you the 
Almanac as soon as at least the 
more important of them are re- 
ceived. Anything less than this 
would disappoint you. Daily we 
hope this will happen, so please be 
patient with a condition that is 
causing us much trouble, and is not 
of our making. We have before 
said ““Next Week,” and we say it 
again, and hope we are right this 
time. 


TAYLOR ON FOOD COMMISSION 


Lee A. Taylor, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, has 
been appointed a member of the State’s 
Emergency Food Commission. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 


“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


UNITED 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—C 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRIND 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


To assist you— 


supply specific needs. 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 


Consult these advertisers. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Roll-Back Causing Trouble—Canners Just 

Looking On—Buyers Watching Crop Con- 

ditions—Spinach Damaged—More Beans— 
Fruits May Be Short. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 20, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—With OPA nar- 
rowing distributors’ mark-ups 
below the minimum “let-live” mar- 
gins, distributor interest this week 
centered to a considerable extent 
in relief measures which may be 
anticipated. Under such condi- 
tions, buying interest was naturally 
at a minimum. Current indications 
are that early arrangements for 
subsidizing the marketing of 
canned foods will be announced. 
In the interim, many retail dealers 
are reported taking numerous 
canned foods items from their 
shelves, due to the fact that com- 
munity price ceilings which OPA 
has now established in some 130 
major markets are in many in- 
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stances so low that either there is 
no profit remaining on the goods, 
or current permissible maximums 
are actually below replacement 
costs. 


THE OUTLOOK—While the situa- 
tion is relieved by the fact that 
canners are not in position where 
they desire bookings on new pack 
canned foods, many are neverthe- 
less viewing the marketing outlook 
with much concern. Unless sub- 
stantial relief is forthcoming in 
conjunction with OPA’s price roll- 
back program on foods, it appears 
probable that many wholesalers 
and retailers will be unable to con- 
tinue in business, and that dis- 
tributors who continue to operate 
will be rather “choosy” as to the 
lines which they stock, eliminating 
those goods which cannot be han- 
dled without loss under existing 
price control regulations. 


TOMATOES—Principal interest in 
tomatoes lies in studying of acre- 
age reports and plantings. Spots 
are a thing of the past, and jobbers 
apparently have sufficient stocks to 
take care of their current calls 
from the retail trade. Unsettled 
labor prospects, both in the fields 
and at the canneries, are reported 
giving packers much concern. 


SPINACH — The pack in the 
Ozarks has suffered severely from 
flood damage occasioned by the 
Arkansas River overflowing its 
banks, reports received by the 
trade here this week indicate. 
Meanwhile, limited quantities of 
new pack No. 10s have made their 
appearance at full ceiling levels. 
Offerings of 2s and 214s are lack- 
ing, however, and it is apparent 
that the trade will have to wait for 
the fall pack to make replacements 
on table sizes. 


BEANS — Offerings by southern 
canneries have increased during 
the current week, and with the 
heavier offerings has come a slack- 
ening in jobber interest. Standard 
cut green beans are available in 
some quantity at $1.05, canneries, 
with extra standards at $1.10. 


ASPARAGUS—Thus far, there has 
been nothing but memorandum 
business on new pack asparagus, 
with the trade awaiting new ceil- 
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ing prices from OPA. Judging by 
reports of increased packing costs 
this year this item should be one 
of the first to which subsidies must 
be applied if retail prices are to be 
held. 


PEAS—Reports from principal 
canning areas indicate a rather late 
crop, but all reports on probable 
production continue to be favor- 
able. Meanwhile, there is very 
little distributor interest shown in 
spots, and the market is at a vir- 
tual standstill. 


CITRUS — Trading in new pack 
grapefruit juice has eased off, and 
with most canners withdrawn, it 
appears that the marketing season 
on new pack is about at an end. 


*COT CROP SHORT—Reports from 
California this week indicate that 
the 1943 crop of apricots will run 
little more than 25 per cent of nor- 
mal, with a shortage of the canned 
product thus appearing inevitable. 
A fair sized crop of canning 
peaches is in prospect however, and 
the prune crop will be relatively 
large. There is little interest 
evidenced here currently in offer- 
ings of California or Northwestern 
canned fruits, even though offer- 
ings at resale continue in fair vol- 
ume. Retail movement of canned 
fruits generally has contracted 
sharply because of the high point 
values assigned canned fruits, and 
with mark-ups now contracted fur- 
ther, there is little merchandising 
appeal on canned fruits for either 
the jobber or the retailer at this 
time. 


SOUTHERN PEACHES — Reports 
from Georgia this week indicate 
that canners in that area will have 
only a limited peach pack this 
season, due to a shorter crop and 
the high prices which the fresh 
fruit is bringing. Southern peaches 
came to the fore last season when 
many local jobbers added them to 
their stocks for the first time, and 
Georgia packers had been expected 
to extend their operations this 
season to further develop such 
marketing outlets. 


CANNED FISH—Packing opera- 
tions in Maine have broadened 
somewhat and additional quantities 
of quarter keyless oils are finding 


their way to the civilian trade at 
full ceiling levels. Reports on the 
progress of the tuna pack in Cali- 
fornia continue favorable, and it is 
expected that larger quantities of 
this item will be available for the 
civilian market than was the case 
a year ago. Shrimp offerings at 
Gulf canneries are lacking, and 
packers have apparently cleaned 
out their current.season’s produc- 
tion, which moved at full ceiling 
levels. Oysters are nearing the 
cleanup stage at canneries, at full 
ceilings. New pack northwestern 
clams are meeting with increased 
buying interest here, in view of 
jobbers’ search for almost any type 
of canned fish offering. 


ARMY REQUIREMENTS — Current 
indications are that the 12,000,000 
cases of canned foods released by 
the Army for diversion to civilian 
channels will be retained and used 
against Army and Lend-Lease com- 
mittments. To offset this, the Army 
will cut its total overall takings 
from 1943 canned foods packs by 
some 25,000,000 cases. Retention 
of the 12,000,000 case block, it is 
understood, was decided upon be- 
cause the task of releasing these 
holdings back to the original can- 
ners, for subsequent resale to the 
civilian trade through normal 
channels, presented too formidable 
an administrative task, and would 
have involved considerable un- 
necessary cross-hauling. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Prospects only Fair Compared With 

Last Year—Cherry Crop On—To Pro-Rate 

Artichoke Pack—Berries Out of Reach— 
Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 20, 1943. 


CcROPS—It has been realized for 
some time that fruit crops in Cali- 
fornia this year will be consider- 
ably lighter than last year, when 
conditions were near perfect 
throughout the growing and har- 
vesting season. Under date of 
May 10, the California Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, in 
which the United States and the 
California Departments of Agri- 
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culture cooperate, brought out the 
first of the monthly series of re- 
ports relative to the 1943 fruit, nut 
and grape crops. The winter was 
described as being quite favorable 
for these crops, but rain during the 
blossoming period caused consider- 
able damage and good prospects 
changed to an outlook for only fair 
or below average crops. Apples are 
later in development than most 
other deciduous fruit crops and 
commercial counties show indica- 
tions of a satisfactory crop, the 
State average being 82 per cent 
full crop. Apricots promise to be 
an exceedingly light crop, with no 
county reporting better than a fair 
crop. The reported State average 
is 30 per cent of a full crop, and 
production may be as low as in 
1940, when only 103,000 tons were 
produced. Production indications 
on peaches are less favorable than 
a year ago, the State average for 
Clingstones being 68 per cent and 
Freestones 73 per cent. Bartlett 
pears seem in good shape, with in- 
dications of 88 per cent full crop 
and other varieties about 80 per 
cent. Plums are reported at 72 
per cent full crop, or somewhat 
lower than a year ago. Prunes 
show prospects of good production, 
with early indications of 71 per 
cent full crop. Grapes seem in good 
condition, although there has been 
some damage from late frosts. 


CHERRIES — The California 
cherry crop is now being harvested 
and estimates place the probable 
tonnage at 19,700, consisting of 
about 9,300 tons of Royal Ann and 
10,400 tons of other varieties. This 
compares with a crop of 13,000 
tons of Royal Ann last year and 
20,000 tons of other varieties, 
making a total of 33,000 tons. Last 
year, an estimated 5,000 tons of 
cherries went unharvested because 
of lack of available labor. Out of 
the 1942 crop of Royal Ann cher- 
ries 4,400 tons were canned, 6,650 
tons went into Maraschino stocks 
and the rest went into the fresh 
fruit markets or was wasted. Of 
other varieties, 500 tons were 
canned, 750 tons went into Mara- 
schino stock, 14,250 tons went into 
the fresh fruit markets and 4,500 
tons were unharvested. The light 
crop of cherries and the high prices 
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of the fruit indicate that the canned 
pack this year will be compara- 
tively small. 


ARTICHOKES—The San Jose Can- 
ning Company recently completed 
its pack of artichoke hearts for the 
season of 1943 and through Eugene 
M. O’Neill, of San Francisco, sell- 
ing agent for the concern, an an- 
nouncement has been made advis- 
ing that pro-rate deliveries will be 
necessary. The reasons assigned 
are that the harvesting of arti- 
chokes for packing was three or 
four weeks later than usual, that 
the yield of small chockes for 
processing was below normal, that 
the entry of additional processors 
into the field lessened the quantity 
available for each packer, and that 
growers trimmed their plants early 
in the hope of getting an early crop 
of artichokes next winter. 

The packing of artichokes in 
brine has fallen below early expec- 
tations, just as the pack in oil has 
proven very light. The California 
Sunset Products Company, of 
Merced, Calif., is able to make 
deliveries of but about 50 per cent 
in the 16-o0z. size and 25 per cent 
in the 8-oz. size. Other packers 
are reporting similar pro-rate 
deliveries. 


JUICES—The canning trade here 
is still up in the air about canned 
vegetable juices which had com- 
menced to receive considerable at- 
tention and which many would like 
see kept going, even if on a small 
scale, through the war period. Of 
course, these can be packed in 
glass, but the solids are inclined to 
separate from the liquid, detract- 
ing from their appearance. 


BERRIES—Strawberry growers in 
the Pacific Northwest are offering 
314 cents a pound to pickers, with 
a bonus of a half a cent for those 
who stay with them through the 
season. Canners do not expect to 
handle much of the crop, owing to 
the high prices for canning stock. 


NOTES—Having in mind the diffi- 
culties of asparagus growers in 
getting their crop harvested and 
delivered to canners, organized 
groups of tomato growers in the 
State are making an appeal for the 
early naming of ceiling prices for 


picking canning tomatoes. Indi- 
vidual growers suggest that if this 
wage ceiling was to be named at 
once an increased acreage would 
be planted. 

The food trade throughout the 
San Francisco Bay area has been 
advised to beware of loose food 
ration stamps and not to accept 
any that have been detached from 
the books. There has been a wave 
of burglaries in suburban stores, 
with one chain reporting the loss 
of 40,000 stamps. 


F. M. Moss, of the Idaho Can- 
ning Company, Payette, Ida., was 
a recent visitor at San Francisco, 
accompanied by Mrs. Moss. Fol- 
lowing a short stay here, the 
visitors went on to Los Angeles and 
then to a training camp in Arizona 
where their son is to graduate from 
aviation school. The plant headed 
by Mr. Moss packs corn, peas and 
some fruits. It enjoys a fine repu- 
tation for its canned corn, which is 
its specialty. 

Carl N. Lovegren, president of 
the Canners League of California, 
returned to his San Francisco 
headquarters a short time ago from 
an extended stay at Washington, 
D. C., and made a report to canners 
at a special meeting called for the 
purpose. He has since returned to 
the nation’s capital, but is expected 
back home in June, when it is 
planned to hold the annual meeting 
of the League. 

The plant of the Hunt Brothers 
Packing Company at Los Gatos, 
Calif., has been purchased by Paul 
Masson, Inc., and is to be converted 
into a bottling plant. In turn, Paul 
Masson, Inc., has been taken over 
by the Seagram liquor interests. 
The plant of the Hunt Brothers 
Packing Company at Suisun, Calif., 
has been leased to the Kaiser Ship- 
building Company for’ storage 
purposes. 

Edward Hall Bell, who joined 
the American Can Company at San 
Francisco, Calif., in 1909, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge 
of West Coast operations, includ- 
ing Alaska and British Columbia. 

A fire at the plant of the Barron- 
Gray Packing Co., San Jose, Calif., 
destroyed about 65,000 empty fruit 
boxes, causing a loss estimated at 
$20,000. 
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Olive Growers Outlet, Inc., has 
been incorporated at Visalia, Calif., 
with a capital stock of $300,000, by 
Wilbur D. Finch, 835 Westchester 
Place, Los Angeles, and Elizabeth 
H. Miller, 562 Kingbee St., Dow- 
ney, Calif. 


Alfred W. Eames, president of 
the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., has 
been elected a director of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Eames is also a direc- 
tor of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, vice-president of 
the San Francisco Employers 
Council, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, and a 
director of the Canners League of 
California. 


Arthur W. Ford, director of in- 
dustrial relations for the California 
Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been made head of 
the Training Within Industry Ser- 
vice for Northern California and 
Nevada. He will continue his as- 
sociation with the packing concern, 
with which he has been associated 
for more than 20 years. 


Calvin White has resigned as 
publicity director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to 
become publicity director of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Association, 
Honolulu, T.H. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Supply Continues to Dwindle—Still Canning 
Some Oysters—Demand by Raw Dealers 
Very Heavy—tThe Prices. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., May 20, 1943. 


SHELL FISH — There were less 
shrimp, oysters and crabs pro- 
duced in the Gulf States this past 
week than the previous one, and as 
usual the bulk of the shrimp pro- 
duced went to the raw, headless 
shrimp dealers. Of the 2,994 bar- 
rels of shrimp produced in this sec- 
tion last week, the canneries re- 
ceived only 478 barrels. 


Notwithstanding the hot weath- 
er, oysters are still being canned 
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and the boats make almost daily 
trips to the reefs. They bring light 
loads and the factories are able to 
handle them promptly, without any 
delay, which insures their fresh- 
ness. The same way with the raw 
oysters that are being handled by 
the raw oyster dealers and the 
oyster bars. They are tonged in 
small quantities, delivered to the 
market right away and they are 
served nice and fresh off iced 
packages. 


The size of the shrimp last week 
were mostly medium, although a 
fairly good quantity of large and 
jumbo were produced. 


A glance at the figures and com- 
paring them with those of last 
year, indicates that the consump- 
tion of raw fresh shrimp and 
frozen shrimp this year has been 
greater than last year, because the 
decrease in production this year is 
not as great as the decrease in the 
cold storage holdings, which ac- 
counts for the factories being short 
in their shrimp pack. 


CANNED SHRIMP QUOTATIONS 


Price per dozen 


WET PACK: 

May1,1943 May1,1942 
| $2.70* $2.10-2.25** 
2.80* 2.25-2.40** 
3.05* 2.50-2.75** 
DRY PACK: 
| 2.80F 2.20-2.25} 
2.907 2.30-2.40f 
3.057 2.40-2.60¢ 
3.15} 2.50-2.755 


*7 oz. basis. **5%4 oz. basis. ¢6% oz. 
basis. £5 oz. basis. 


CANNED OYSTER QUOTATIONS — May 1, 
1943: 742 02. basis $3.35 per dozen. May 
1, 1942: 5 oz. basis $1.95-2.05. 

Above prices of canned shrimp 
and oysters are in usual wholesale 
quantities in plain No. 1 standard 
tins, f.o.b. point of production as 
reported by Gulf coast packers. 


MEAT CANNING ADVISORY GROUP 
MEETS 


New materials for making cans and 
problems relating to manpower were dis- 
cussed at the recent meeting in Wash- 
ington of the Meat Canning Industry 
Food Advisory Committee, says the 
WFA. Research is developing new and 
improved substitutes for tin. Latest de- 


velopments in this connection are the 
use of electrolytic and bonderized plate 
for shipping canned meats overseas. A 
program has been launched by manu- 
facturers, formerly making tin cans, to 
develop new containers using electrolytic 
plate. Plants are expected to be in full 
production before the end of the year. 
In recent months many new facilities for 
making containers out of bonderized 
plate have been established in various 
parts of the country. The industry has 
also worked out as a guide to local Selec- 
tive Service boards, an occupational bul- 
letin listing essential occupations, notably 
those requiring six months’ training or 
more to replace. 


FERTILIZER IN “STARTER” 
SOLUTIONS 


Commercial Mixtures Prove Effective On 
Tomatoes 


A “starter” solution made up of 10 
pounds of a 4-16-4 commercial fertilizer 
in 50 gallons of water and poured around 
the roots of tomato plants as they were 
transplanted at the rate of one-fourth 
pint per plant gave highly satisfactory 
results in tests conducted by Prof. C. B. 
Sayre at the N. Y. State Experiment 
Station at Geneva. Other grades of 
commercial fertilier also proved satis- 
factory for use in starter solutions for 
cannery tomatoes. 


Many growers who are producing to- 
matoes for canning have for several 
years employed chemical solutions at the 
time the plants are set in the field to 
give the young plants a boost at this 
critical period. Increased yields of a 
ton and a half are not uncommon from 
the use of the so-called “starter” solu- 
tions which cost less than a dollar an 
acre for materials. . The beneficial effects 
are especially marked at the first picking. 
Market gardeners will not find the prac- 
tice so beneficial because of the more in- 
tensive fertiliation of their land and of 
the better nourished plants usually em- 
ployed in their plantings. 


Revision of the starter solution for- 
mulas employed last year was made 
necessary by restrictions placed on the 
number and kind of fertilizer materials. 
Selecting the four most promising 
grades, Professor Sayre conducted green- 
house tests involving 23 treatments on 
an acid soil and on an alkaline soil. The 
test also included a comparison of plants 
6 weeks old at time of transplanting with 
plants 8 weeks old at transplanting. 
Plants were also dipped in certain of the 
starter solutions to test that method of 
stimulating growth. 


Twenty-three days after transplanting 
the plants were rated for quality, meas- 
ured for height, and their dry weights 
determined. The 6-weeks-old plants 
proved superior to the older plants. 
Dipping the plants in the starter solu- 
tions had no apparent beneficial effects. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Seales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Shaker Pea Washers; #2 Hansen Pea Filler; 
6” and 9” Spiral Worms 11’ long; #2 Reeves Variable Speeder; 
Nova stationary motor; Beet Topper; Ayars #2 Can Corn 
Shaker; Hand-operated Gallon Fillers; 2 Corn Silkers; Sprague- 
Sells Blanchers, etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Horizontal Retort 4’ x 17’6” 
with 4 steel truck cages, ramp, about 120 perforated steel crates 
11” x 18” x 2” deep for processing glass packs. Complete 
$200.00 F.0.B. Dayton, Ohio. Adv. 4326, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Tomato Line; Tomato Juice 
Extractors; 8 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters for Cream Style 
Corn; 6 Model G Tue Corn Cutters for whole kernel corn; 
Invincible and Peerless Corn Huskers; American Vegetable 
Slicer; Apple Parers; Ayars No. 2 Plunger, Elgin 6-valve 
Plunger and Ayars Whole Tomato Fillers; Ayars No. 2 Pea 
Filler; Knapp Can Labeler; No. 5-B and 6-B Monitor Pea 
and Bean Graders; Diana No. 15 Pork Cuber; Peerless 10-valve 
Syruper; 18”, 12” and smaller Hydraulic Fruit Presses. Charles 
S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Berlin Chapman Steam Hoist, 9 ft. arm, in 
excellent condition, used only two seasons. Albert Dam Canning 
Co., Verona Station, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 3” Sprague-Lowe Improved Copper Coil, price 
$150.00; 1 Cameron Horizontal Steam Pump, 6”x4”x7”, price 
$100.00; 1 No. 2 Wing Steam Turbine, direct connected to 144” 
Type HJM American Marsh Boiler Feed Pump, price $300.00; 
1 American Model A Juice Extractor and Pulper, belt driven, 
price $100.00; 1 Apple Soaker, complete with tank and cylinder, 
price $325.00; 2 Air Compressors, complete with 3 H.P. 1 phase 
motors, price $125.00 each; 1 No. 10 Power Caser with % H.P. 
3 phase motor, price $350.00; 1 D.I. 24x84 Synthetic Elgin Up- 
ward Flow Zealite Water Softener, complete $1,200.00. The 
C. H. Musselman Co, Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—413-ft. Link-Belt Transfer Chain H-130 with 
5 seven-tooth sprockets. Used in cooling tank, in fair condition. 
Saulsbury Bros., Inc., Ridgely, Md. 
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FOR SALE—1 seven-pocket Ayars Filler for No. 2 Tomatoes 
and Beans, as good as new; 1 Wonder Cooker for either No. 2 
or No. 2% cans, in good mechanical condition. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—One 114-H. P. Economic Locomotive Type Code 
Boiler, built 1929 by Erie City Boiler Works, used two years, 
like new. One H R T Boiler, 135 H. P., shaker grates and trim- 
mings, 100 lbs. working pressure, approved for reinstallation, 
loaded on your truck, $2,000.00. Phone Lewisburg 5-2280; T. P. 
Hiland, R. 1, Milton, Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Brick building with two coal fired 80 H.P. Steam 
Boilers and Ice Machine. Formerly used as brewery. Area now 
has no food processing plant. Cheap water, fuel and power 
facilities. First National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa.” 


FOR SALE—Well established canning plant, in heart of citrus 
and vegetable section, Rio Grande Valley, Texas. Fully equipped 
to pack Spinach, Mustard Greens, Turnip Greens, Beets, Green 
Beans, Tomatoes, Tomato Puree, and Grapefruit Juice. Plant 
also equipped with two Oscar Krentz all-copper Calandria Type 
Vacuum Pans, for the packing of Tomato Paste. Further equip- 
ment includes 14 large capacity all Cyprus Tanks, for packing 
Sauerkraut. Adv. 4329, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED | 


FOR SALE—32 bushels Asgrow Burpee’s Stringless Green 
Pod, 1942 crop. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants: Rutgers, Stokesdale and Master 
Marglobe. Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Goldenacre, Marion 
Market and Danish Ballhead. Onion Plants: Bermuda and 
Sweet Spanish. All now ready. Write, phone or wire for . 
wholesale prices. We are oldest and largest shippers in the 
State. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Frozen Strawberries, Blackberries, Red & Black 
Raspberries any size containers. Can also furnish cooperage 
ready to use. Can use any other offerings in Fruits or Berries 
or Vegetables. Need a large quantity Bull Nose Peppers and 
Pimientos in brine from new crop. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE!—Canning company 
with annual production of more than a million cases wants 
experienced plant superintendent to help with production of 
Spinach, Peas, Stringless Beans and Tomatoes and to take full 
charge of production of specialties, including Soups, Jams and 
Juices. Mechanical and technical knowledge essential. Location 
—Baltimore,. Md. Write furnishing complete statement of 
experience, age and draft status. To the right man this is a 
$5,000-a-year position. All information will be held in strictest 
confidence. Adv. 4325, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Production Executive by substantial prominent 
Eastern food manufacturer having above average industry 
position, and now war classed “essential.” Position offers ex- 
ceptional present and post-war potential advancement possibili- 
ties. Vegetable canning experience helpful but not necessary. 
Application must include complete record entire past experience 
and sufficient personal detail for us to determine whether worth 
while interviewing. Replies held strictly confidential. Our or- 
ganization knows of this advertisement. Adv. 4327, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Excellent permanent opportunity for capable 
sales executive with wide experience on canning machinery to 
build up used canning equipment division for large used equip- 
ment dealer. Knowledge of all standard machines required. 
Must have excellent references, proven ability and willingness to 
locate permanently in New York State. Full details must be 
submitted in original letter, including salary or arrangement 
desired. All information confidential. Adv. 4328, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Pickle Man. Must be thoroughly experienced in 
brining and processing to finished product. Good position with 
excellent future. Goodman Bros., 24 Miller St., Meriden, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 
tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE 


MURFREESBORO, 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


HIS IDEA OF LUCK 


“Take out a policy. One customer got her arm broke the 
other day and we paid her $500. You may be the lucky one 
tomorrow.” 


IMPORTANT QUESTION 


Mrs. Jones barged into the grocery store and indignantly 
asked: “Remember that cheese you sold me yesterday?” 

“Yes,” replied the grocer. 

“Well, did you say it was imported or deported from Switzer- 
land?” 


HOW DECENT 
Passenger (to pilot): 
you?” 
Pilot: “Have no fear, madam, I’ve never left anyone up 
there yet.” 


“You’ll bring me back safely, won’t 


One of the section crew of a western railroad chanced to 
pick up a dining car menu card, and, seeing at the top “Table 
d’hote,” turned to his pal and inquired: 

“What does this ’ere mean, Joe?” 

“Well,” said Joe, “it’s like this ’ere. Them swells in the 
diners have some soup, a bit of fish, a bit of this, a bit of that, 
and a bit of summat else, and call it ‘Table dottie.2 We have 
‘table dottie,’ only we mixes it all together and call it a stew.” 


TOO MUCH TO BEAR 


The scene was the interior of a saloon in the Far West, and 
round the table were gathered as tough a gang as could be 
found in the whole of California. The game was fast and 
furious, the stakes were high. 

Suddenly the dealer flung his cards on the table and threat- 
eningly pulled out his six-gun. 

“Boys,” he shouted, “the game ain’t a straight one! 
Sam ain’t playing the hand I dealt him.” 


Slippery 


- 


The man was in the hospital after his first serious attempt 
to knock a train off the tracks. 

“I fear I can be of very little assistance to you,” he was 
comfortably assured by the doctor, “I’m a veterinary surgeon.” 

“Ah, exclaimed the victim, “you’re just the man for my case. 
I was a jackass for attempting to cross the track ahead of that 
train.” 

A dear old lady saw a naughty little boy playing in a puddle 
and hastened up to reprove him. 

“My dear child,” she exclaimed, “get out of that puddle at 
once.” 

“Go and find a puddle for yourself,” retorted the small boy, 
indignantly. “I saw this one first.” 


An Altoona (Kan.) paper reports a resident of that town 
who appears on the porch of his home whenever his wife starts 
singing, so the neighbors can see he isn’t whipping her. 


- 


“TI want a pair of shoes for this little girl,” said the mother. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the shoe clerk. ‘French kid?” 

“Well, I guess not,” was the irate answer. “She’s my own 
child, born right here in Denver.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
S3erlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS. Process Time. 


\yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


‘erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III] 
H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Jiagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chgpmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND HOISTS. 

Berlin Chapmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co.,, Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa- 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., my Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., — Falls, N. Y. 
- H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman comueny. Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls,  ¥. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Com . Berlin, Wis. 
achinery rporation, Hi ton, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 


Maehinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Ni 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Ber! Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ) te Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. EK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co ation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., are Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 


FIELD- WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, IIl. 


THE CANNING TRADE - May 24, 1943 
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A. K. 


REPAIR- 


-MAINTENANCE- 
-OPERATION- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be. . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean Thermometers for Retorts, Blanchers, Exhaus- 
Cutters ters 

Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 

Complete ¢ utter h ea d 8 for Stringless Bean Scalders, Blanchers, Exhausters 


Cutters (our own manufacture) 

16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 

14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 
(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 

Robins Perforated Process Crates Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, etc. 
(material for slatted crates not available) (that you frequently require in a hurry) 


Pressure Controllers for Retorts 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


And alot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 
furnish. 


We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 
limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement :as a personal message from us and act 
accordingly. 
Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 


Our facilities will enable us to accept a few more orders for the celebrated Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder. 
Write For Circular. 


THE CANNING TRADE - May 24, 1943 
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Strategically Deployed 
to keep your seed on the march... 


Growing a seed crop and delivering it to you is a major problem 
in strategy. The unexpected must be met, repulsed, and your seed 
sent marching on. Throughout seed producing and seed consum- 
ing areas, each Woodruff Branch, Warehouse and Growing Sta- 
tion is daily engaged in tactics that bring you dependable seed. 


F.H. WOODRUFF and SONS, INC. +- MILFORD, CONN. 


TOLEDO, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. MERCEDES, TEXAS 


UFF 


SEED 
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